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that each receives a twofold statement, objective and psychological. 
They are proposed as follows: (i) Stated psychologically, the first 
norm is, perceiving or imagining in such a fashion that the process 
shall be suffused with feeling ; stated objectively, the union of form 
and content. This gives occasion for the discussion and criticism of 
formalistic aesthetics. It is noted that certain branches of art have a 
predominance of content and others of form. (2) Stated objectively, 
the second norm is that of the humanly significant content ; psycho- 
logically this means a widening of the imaging and feeling process in 
the direction of the typical. (3) The third norm, in psychological 
statement, is the lowering of the feeling of reality, — what Schopen- 
hauer called will-less contemplation ; in objective statement, the 
aesthetic as the world of semblance. This gives occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the aesthetic to play, and to the various 
aspects emphasized especially by Lange. (4) The fourth norm, in 
psychological statement, is that of the heightening of the relating 
activity ; stated objectively, the aesthetic object is an organic unity. 

Students of the history of aesthetics will recognize these various 
characteristics as presented singly or in different combinations by 
writers since Plato, and in varying degree they are probably present 
in aesthetic experience. Whether they are to be taken as the exclusive 
characteristics, is another question. It seems to the present writer 
that it is rather a question of emphasis. 

James H. Tufts. 

University of Chicago. 

Kant. Sechzehn Vorlesungen gehalten an der Berliner Univer- 
sitat von Georg Simmel. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Hum- 
bolt, 1904. — pp. vi, 181. 

Many American students who have heard Professor Simmel at the 
University of Berlin, and a still larger number of readers who are ac- 
quainted with his published works, will welcome the announcement 
of the present volume. The lectures were originally given before 
students of all faculties during the winter of 1902-3. The purpose of 
the book, it is explained, is not historical but purely philosophical ; 
and the form of exposition was determined by the wish that the lec- 
tures might serve as an introduction to philosophy in the sense of pre- 
senting the significance of Kant's philbsophical inquiries for the 
abiding problems of life, " interpreting the ' Schulbegriff ' of his phi- 
losophy through its ' Weltbegriff. ' " 

The general verdict of readers will, I think, place less emphasis 
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upon this aspect of the work than the author himself may have done. 
Instructive and stimulating as Professor Simmel's discussions will 
always be found, it was hardly possible within the limits of these lec- 
tures so to subordinate the wealth of historical material as to give space 
for systematic construction. This end has been more nearly realized 
in the latter half of the volume, where the practical side of Kant's phi- 
losophy falls under survey. Here the lecturer's own ethical and 
sociological thinking tends to break through the historical material 
and hold the reader's attention. But, as a whole, the lectures stand as 
a spirited presentation of Kant's leading thoughts, freed from the 
more perplexing technicalities and related to the intellectual problems 
of our own day. Those who are acquainted with the writer's powers 
of exposition and criticism hardly need assurance that the task has 
been ably executed. Few brief expositions of Kant's philosophy dis- 
play so clearly and yet subtly the play of his individuality, the limita- 
tions of his spiritual horizon, the relations in which he stood to the 
thought of his own time and to that of the century which has suc- 
ceeded, or the true meaning and greatness of his work. 

One feature of Kant's philosophy which Professor Simmel empha- 
sizes throughout as fundamental is its intellectualism. Against the 
view that represents him as reflecting, not for the sake of thought, but 
for the sake of practical interests, it is insisted that Kant and his 
system are completely intellectualistic. His interest \vas in showing 
that " the norms valid for thinking are valid for all spheres of life " 
(p. 5). While it is true that the moral will alone determines the 
worth of men, ' ' the morality of the will is determined solely by a 
logical norm." "The unremitting rigor of his morality arises from 
his logical fanaticism, which seeks to force upon the total content of 
life the form of mathematical exactness " (p. 6). It is pointed out 
that, quite in keeping with this fundamental trait, Kant disregards 
those phases of the moral life which do not readily yield themselves 
to intellectual categories. The daily, and, if one may so say, the 
coarser phenomena of morality, are his problem. " He handles with 
unequalled power and insight every fact of morality which is accessi- 
ble to the most general concepts. But all deeper and more intricate 
questions of ethics, the finely drawn conflicts, the complications of 
feeling, the dark forces within us before whose moral valuation we often 
stand perplexed, — all this seems to have been unrecognized by the 
very philosopher who, in the observation of the activity of human 
thought, penetrated to its deepest, most delicate, and refined func- 
tions " (p. 6). 
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The first and second lectures give a very clear analysis of rationalism 
and empiricism, and of their relations to the Critical Philosophy. 
Dealing with the form of space and the non Euclidean geometry, the 
author points out that it was a total misconception on the part of 
Helmholtz to regard the conceivability of spaces in which the Eucli- 
dean axioms do not hold as a refutation of the Kantian view of the 
universality and necessity of the spatial form of our perceptions. 
"For Kant's a priori form means simply universality and necessity 
for the world of experience, not a logical, absolute validity, but a 
validity only for the sphere of perceptible objects" (p. 18). Simi- 
larly the law of causality is not the conceptual, consciously elabor- 
ated law of reflective thought, but is rather the function which orders 
all relations of events. This forms the "kernel of the Kantian ideal- 
ism." The I is " nothing but the function which effects all this." 
"The function which bears our knowable world has not itself in turn 
a bearer, the I exhausts itself in its function, it is simple activity, it 
itself, as well as the world by which it lives, . . . has no being in the 
sense of a stable substance, but exists as becoming, a restless forma- 
tion, transformation, self-development" (p. 48). 

The cultural influence of Kant has proceeded from his idealism as 
expressed in the familiar form, 'The world is my idea.' But dia- 
metrically opposed conceptions of the world and of life have at- 
tached themselves to the same formula. On the one side, expansive 
and energetic natures have seen in it an expression of their own ideal. 
" If, then, the world is my idea, my idea is also the world. I am its 
lord, in me is room for it, outside of me is nothing " (p. 45). But 
it has equally served as the watchword of resigned and pessimistic 
spirits: " The world is my idea, — its reality, the unveiled truth of 
things is for me forever unattainable ; I am imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of my idea ; the realm of being, towards which the 
spirit reaches out, withdraws before it like the fruit before the hand of 
Tantalus" (pp. 45 f.). 

Professor Simmel urges that the opposition which Kant recognizes 
between thing-in-itself and phenomenon exists only within the process 
of representation, and is not an absolute distinction between this 
process and that which lies outside of it. Applying this interpreta- 
tion to the old question concerning the right by which Kant, after 
expressly denying the applicability of the category of cause to things- 
in-themselves, describes sense-impressions as caused by the thing- 
in-itself, he answers that by the causation of our impressions only 
an inner quality of the impressions themselves is expressed. They 
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come to our consciousness in that characteristic manner which we 
describe as ' passivity ' or ' receptivity, ' which is distinguishable from 
that ' coloring ' of thought which marks the feeling of creative, 
spontaneous activity. The Ding-an-sich is strictly a ' Grenzbegriff.' 
But later Kant, we are told, gave to the simple limits of knowledge 
an independent existence, and made them "the bearer of certain 
qualities. ' ' Thus he came to use the word Ding in more than one 
sense. " The Ding-an-sich has become, as it were, the store room 
from whose inexhaustible supplies one has satisfied all metaphysical, 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious needs" (p. 139). 

Professor Simmel is far more critical towards Kant's ethical than 
towards his epistemological theory. Showing the failure of Kant's 
attempt to formulate a strictly universal law of conduct, he finds in 
modern life an effort to reach what ' ' one must call the individual 
law" (p. 107). The conception of a law "which in its nature is valid 
for the individual as such ' ' has its source in one of the values which 
the nineteenth century may be said to have established, and which 
involves a different statement of the social ideal: "the reciprocal 
perfection of individual beings in place of the uniformity which, if 
not the consequence, is yet, as we shall see, the presupposition of 
the demand for a law universally valid " (p. 108). 

The concept of happiness, as it appears in Kantian ethics, receives 
discussion in its various phases. The error of popular interpretation, 
which would represent Kant as holding the view that an act cannot 
be moral and at the same time productive of happiness to the agent, 
is well exposed. Obviously it is in the interests of knowledge that 
the categories of happiness and morality are made mutually exclusive. 
For when, in the motivation of a given act, the desire for happiness is 
present, one can never know whether the act was done for the sake of 
happiness or of duty. It is thus Kant's intellectualism, to suggest 
again the author's contention, which is the source of his ethical 
rigorism. 

An essential limitation in Kant's ethical theory is seen in his reduc- 
tion of all motives to the alternatives, " morality or egoistic happi- 
ness." His rationalism took no note of impulses " of a lower as well 
as of a higher order, which release their pent-up energies in our action, 
and ask not at all, or only quite secondarily, concerning the success 
of the action determined by them" (p. 116). He also disregarded 
the manifold variety in the feelings of satisfaction, and formed a purely 
abstract notion of happiness by ruthlessly excluding all differences. 
Professor Simmel, for his own part, strongly emphasizes the differences 
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in the quality of pleasures. He says: "In spite of all, men do often 
prefer the lesser to the greater pleasure, without thinking at all of 
morality or leaving the field of pleasure, interests, in the feeling that 
the one, being pure, is more worthful than the other and compensates 
for its quantitative deficiency " (p. 118). Although Professor Simmel, ' 
as is well known, has little sympathy with any form of English Utili- 
tarianism, Mill himself could not have desired a more unequivocal 
affirmation of his own distinction of quality in pleasures. 

The discussion of Kant's doctrine of freedom depends for its essen- 
tial features upon the author's interpretation of the thing-in-itself. 
Freedom has primarily, like the thing-in-itself, a purely negative mean- 
ing. It has "only the name in common " with freedom of the will 
interpreted as a power of contrary choice. But the same ambiguity 
and double meaning attends the use of the term as was found in the 
case of the thing-in-itself. The functional freedom of the will is trans- 
ferred to the substantial thing-in-itself of our own being, and the same 
error is committed as when the functional quality of our sensations, by 
virtue of which they appear to consciousness as passive or produced, 
is referred to a substantial thing-in-itself as its cause. In its real 
meaning freedom is obedience to the law which man gives to himself, 
— a rejection of every principle of action external to his own person- 
ality. It has value like the other regulative concepts, which "save us 
as well from an empty idealism as from a resigned naturalism." 
"For in that they justify us in living and learning 'as if we could 
attain the absolute ends, 'as if the absolute norms were valid, they 
preserve the whole worth of the absolute and transcendent in its func- 
tion, which is to be the meaning, master, and guide of the relative and 
empirical" (p. 153). 

With the many other topics discussed in these lectures it is impos- 
sible to deal in the limits of the present notice. Naturally on such 
debatable ground as is here traversed there are not a few points on 
which readers will differ from the author in matters of interpretation 
or valuation. I find a number of such points in my own notes, but I 
have suppressed them in order to indicate by translation of brief pas- 
sages somewhat more fully the spirit and method in which the famil- 
iar problems of Kantian philosophy are here so freshly treated. 

Walter G. Everett. 

Brown University. 



